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was for royal help to the suitor's daughter in the sore
trouble that afflicted and imperilled her. "Other
women think they may be unhappily cumbered with
one master-husband/' she said. " My poor daughter
is oppressed with two ; both loving her, both equally
liked of her, both striving to deserve her." Only
the Queen's intervention, it was urged, could avert
"some bloody controversy" between the furious
rivals; and the prose appeal was followed by this
verse:

<c To one whose state is raised over all,

Whose face doth oft the bravest sort enchant,
Whose mind is such as wisest minds appal,

Who in one-self these divers gifts can plant;
How dare I, wretch, seek there my woes to rest,
Where ears be burnt, eyes dazzled, hearts oppressed ?

'* Your state is great; your greatness is our shield ;

Your face hurts oft; but still it doth delight.
Your mind is wise ; your wisdom makes you mild :

Such planted gifts enrich e'en beggar's sight.
So dare I, wretch, my bashful fear subdue,
And feed mine ears, mine eyes, my heart in you."

Philip Sidney was at this time apter as a courtier
than as a poet. His compliments doubtless pleased
her Majesty as she passed through the grove and
came upon a small crowd of shepherds and foresters,
who, divided into two parties, were "haling and
pulling" in effort to draw the Lady of May to the
one side or the other, and from whom Master Rom-
bus, the village schoolmaster, in trying to part them
by his "learned wisdom/' received only " unlearned
blows." At sight of the Queen all stood still and